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BYROM AND THE WESLEYS 




I. OXFORD. 

The name of Byrom will ever be associated with that of the Wesleys, 
because of their early friendship, and of the sympathy that eminent man 
had with Methodism ; but likewise, and not least of all, because, of the bulk 
of manuscripts left by the two brothers, a very large portion is in the 
shorthand invented by Dr. Byrom. 

John Wesley was a diligent writer throughout his long life. When he 
was at college, he copied his correspondence into pocket volumes, neatly 
bound, of duodecimo size. 11 is sermons, bis diary, and other composi- 
tions, were written in volumes of the same description, and formed a 
collection worthy of the most careful preservation. We have one of these 
volumes dated as early as 1724, and another in which he made an entry 
seven days before his death. 

“ I give all my manuscripts to Thomas Coke, Doctor Whitehead, and 
Henry Moore, to be burned or published as they see good.” Such was the 
disposal of Mr. Wesley’s manuscripts by his will. But the will was never 
carried into effect. To burn the manuscripts would have been like sacrilege. 
To publish them would have required means and money which the execu- 
tors and legatees bad not at their disposal. They cannot reasonably he 
blamed for not having effected that which was impossible. It may be 
doubted whether it was possible, in the circumstances of Dr. Coke’s fre- 
quent absence from England, and of Henry Moore’s itinerant duties, to 
keep the manuscripts together as a collection for the admiration of the 
curious in all future time. It may be doubted whether there were any 
pains taken to keep them together as a whole. The mournful fact is, that 
they soon began to be scattered. Some have found their way to the Bri- 
tish Museum, and other libraries. A few remain in the possession of the 
Methodist Book-Room, or are lodged at the Centenary Hall. But the 
largest collection is said to be in the possession of a private individual 
residing in a village of Oxfordshire.* 

I have before me one of the manuscript volumes, of the date of 1724. The 
writing is very neat and close ; every letter perfectly formed, and the most 
finished accuracy observed throughout. Most of the words are abbreviated 
by contractions ; some of which are, probably, of Mr. Wesley’s invention. 
He appears to have used them in all his private manuscripts until the year 
1740, when he began to write his diary in Byrom’s shorthand ; which he 
continued to do until his death in March, 1791, — a period of more than 
fifty years. It may be presumed that he preferred Byrom’s system to his 
own because it was more compact, and was less easily deciphered. It has 
been said that he used it in correspondence with his brother Charles. 

* The gentleman who would restore this collection to official custody would entitle 
himself to the thanks of the Connexion, and of the whole Methodist world. 
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Of this I have some doubt, not having met with any proof of it. That 
Charles used Byrom’s shorthand in correspondence with his brother John, 
there is ample evidence. 

If any apology were necessary for offering new information concerning 
the Wesleys, it may be found in the debt of gratitude which is due to 
them, under God, forour spiritual enjoyments and privileges. That they were 
indefatigable preachers of the Gospel, we know. That they were authors, 
whose works in prose and in poetry are in daily use, to our delight and 
edification, we also know. We are therefore persuaded that any additional 
particulars which can be given concerning their methods of writing, and 
their unpublished manuscripts, will not be unwelcome. 

It was no light sanction to Byrom’s system, that it obtained the appro- 
bation of the Wesleys while they were at college. Byrom was born in 
1691, and was consequently twelve years older than John Wesley. When 
he was a student at Cambridge, Tom Sharp, son of Archdeacon Sharp, and 
father of Granville Sharp, “ set him upon shorthand.’’ He was stimulated 
by the high classic authority he discovered for the art : — “ The Romans 
had their notoe; the Greeks, their semeia ; the Hebrews, their roshi tibazeth ; 
and the Egyptians, their shorthands.” Cicero’s orations were reported, 
word for word, by his freedmen whom he had instructed. And the Emperor 
Augustus “ taught his nephews not natare , but notare ,” — not to swim, but 
to write shorthand. The truth is, the pursuit suited Byrom’s genius. He 
amused himself for many years in perfecting his method for his own use, 
until it was acknowledged to be the most scientific among all the modem 
systems.* In 1720, the pressure of circumstances compelling him to per- 
sonal exertion for the support of his family, he announced his discovery to the 
public, and offered his services to teach it to others. No system of writing 
in modern times made so great a sensation on its announcement, or was 
received with so much favour. It was taught at both Universities by 
authority ; and in London it received the Royal sanction in a manner 
without precedent. 

“On the 16th of June, 1742, His Majesty George II. came to the 
House of Peers ; and, being in his royal robes, seated on the throne, with the 
usual solemnity, His Majesty was pleased to give the Royal assent to an 
Act securing to John Byrom, Master of Arts, the sole right of publishing 
for a certain term of years (twenty-one) the Art and Method of Short- 
hand, invented by him. 

“ What renders this act of grace still more remarkable, is, that it was 
obtained free of expense. The Clerk of the House of Lords visited Byrom 
several times, not with a bill of costs, but for the purpose of becoming 
practically acquainted with this new system of shorthand.” 

To some of our readers it may be necessary to state that John Byrom 
was a native of Manchester. He received a U Diversity education ; proceeded 
M.A., and became F.R.S. ; and was some time Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He studied medicine and surgery, and took a physician’s degree 
at Montpelier, in France, during his constrained absence from England in 
consequence of his avowed attachment to the House of Stuart. He was, 
therefore, familiarly known in Manchester, and among his friends, as 
Doctor Byrom. Whether he vva3 more celebrated as a poet, as an inventor 

* In modern reporting, it has been superseded by Mr. Gawtress’s improvements 
on Byrom, (whose work on the subject has gone through two editions,) and by other 
systems which are commended by greater facility of execution. 
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of shorthand, or as an adherent to the House of Stuart, we shall not stay to 
decide.* 

We must wait until we recover the manuscript volumes of Mr. Wesley’s 
Journal while at Oxford, before we can ascertain precisely the date of 
Byrom’s introduction to him, or the impression he received at their first 
interview. Where are those journals ? What a flood of light they would 
cast on the state of things in Oxford more than a century ago ! Information 
respecting his college life has been recently inquired for by some of the heads 
of ho uses in Oxford, who respect and venerate the memory of John Wesley. 
He himself refers to those records as a model by which his preachers may 
fashion and keep their own. On page 31 of the first volume of the Minutes 
of Conference, 1743, edition of 18G2, occur the following question and 
answer : — 

“ Q. Is there any prudential help for greater watchfulness and recollec- 
tion, which our Assistants might use? 

“ A. We believe it would be an inconceivable help if they kept a journal 
of every hour. The manner of doing it they may learn in a few minutes 
by looking at one of the journals we kept at Oxford.” 

Byrom would probably be introduced to the Wesleys at Oxford by the 
Rev. John Clayton, of Biazennose, who was a friend and fellow-townsman 
of his, and was also an associate of Mr. Wesley’s little band of Methodists 
in Oxford. “ Clayton was the son of a bookseller in Manchester ; was born 
in 1709, and educated at the Grammar School ; entered Brazennose College 
in 1726; and became Hulme’s Exhibitioner in 1729. In December, 1733, 
he was appointed to preach the ordination-sennon at the great church in 
Manchester.” In the same month he brought seventy people, all above 
sixty years old , to be confirmed by the Bishop at Salford chapel. This is 
mentioned as an illustration of the effective ministry of one of Mr. Wesley’s 
associates, then only twenty-four years of age. We find Mr. Clayton still 
associated with the Byroms after the doctor’s death: for, “on the 7th of 
July, 1769, he preached the sermon at the consecration of St. John’s church, 
Manchester, founded by Edward Byrom, Esq., the son of his warmly 
attached friend, Dr. Byrom. There is at Iversall Cell, the seat of the 
Byroms at Manchester, a large original oil-painting representing the interior 
of Clayton’s school in Salford, and a full-length portrait of Mr. Clayton, in 
a blue velvet gown lined with white silk, surrounded by his scholars.” — 
Fasti Mancun. (ms.) 

Mr. Wesley’s mature opinion of Dr. Byrom is recorded more than once 
in his voluminous works. In volume iii., page 502, under date of July, 
1773, he says : — 

“ Mon. 12. — I preached at Wolverhampton and Birmingham. In my 
journey from Liverpool, I read Dr. Byrom’s Poems. He has all the wit 
and humour of Dr. Swift, together with much more learning, a deep and 
strong understanding, and, above all, a serious vein of piety. A few things 
in him I particularly remarked : 1. The first is concerning the patron of 
England ; and I think there can be no reasonable doubt of the truth of his 
conjecture, that Georgius is a mistake for Gregorius ; that the real patron 

* Dr. Byrom was the author of those well-known Jacobite lines : — 

“ God bless the King, and bless the Faith’s Defender ; 

God bless — no harm in blessing — the Pretender: 

But who Pretender is, and who is King, 

God bless us all, that ’s quite another thing.” 
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of England is St. Gregory ; (who sent Austin, the Monk, to convert Eng- 
land ;) and that St. George (whom no one knows) came in by a mere 
blunder. 2. His criticisms on Homer and Horace seem to be well grounded. 
Very probably the kv va-, mentioned by Homer, were not dogs, but attend- 
ants ; and without doubt ouprjes means, not mules, but the outguards of the 
cam p. 

“It seems, that ode in Horace ought to be read, — 



Siime . Mcecenas, cyathos amici 
Sospitis. Cantum et viyiles lucernas 
Perfer in lucem. 

In the Art of Poetry he would read, 



Unumque preinatur in annum. 



Lib. 1. Ode 0. 
Lib. 3. Ode 2D. 
Lib. 3. Ode 23. 
Lib. 1. Ode 20. 



For Campus et areae , 

Read Cantus et alece. 

For Tunc me biremis prcesidio scaphoe — Aura ferct : 
Cum me — Aura ferat. 

Read Thure placdris, et hornd 

Fruge Lares , avidasque Parcas. And 
Read Vile potabo. 



“A few things in the second volume are taken from Jacob Behmen ; to 
whom I object, not only that he is obscure ; (although even this is an 
inexcusable fault in a writer on practical religion ;) not only that his whole 
hypothesis is unproved, wholly unsupported either by Scripture or reason ; 
but that the ingenious madman over and over contradicts Christian experi- 
ence, reason, Scripture, and himself. 

“But, setting these things aside, we have some of the finest sentiments 
that ever appeared in the English tongue; some of the noblest truths, 
expressed with the utmost energy of language, and the strongest colours of 
poetry : so that, upon the whole, I trust this publication will much advance 
the cause of God, and of true religion.” 

Again, in volume xiv., under date of January 1st, 1780, he says ; — 

“I have likewise still in my hands abundance of verses, many of them 
original. And most of those which have been printed before are such as 
very few persons have either seen or heard of. Such are those in particular 
which are extracted from the Works of Dr. Byrom. It cannot be denied, 
that he was an uncommon genius, a man of the finest and strongest under- 
standing. And yet very few even of his countrymen and contemporaries 
have so much as heard his name.” 

During the twenty years which preceded the Royal sanction, Byrom had 
several times visited Oxford. The genius and learning which he exhibited, 
in the lectures he delivered on his favourite topic, would have commanded 
attention at any period. It was, probably, in June, 1731, when he was on 
a visit to that University, that he became acquainted with the Wesleys, and 
they acquainted themselves with shorthand. In a ms. volume which con- 
tains the dates of February, 1731, and October, 1732, — and apparently with 
the same pen and ink he used in writing the latter date, — there are two 
brief inscriptions in shorthand by Mr. Wesley ; the earliest I have met with. 

As our next paper will relate to America, we will so far anticipate it as 
to state that Byrom was already acquainted with Oglethorpe, and approved 
and admired his benevolent plans for the colony of Georgia. Before his 
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departure, in 1734, Rivington, wlio was also a friend of the Wesleys, pub- 
lished an edition of Thomas a Kern pis, which Mr. Wesley read for the 
press. It is said that Dr. John Heylin, Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, was associated with Mr. W esley in that task. Of 
this book Byrom records, that he purchased two copies for his children. 



II. AMERICA. 

Charles Wesley was one of Dr. Byrom’s most successful, as well as 
most distinguished, pupils. His shorthand pages are equal to copper-plate. 
Byrom, writing to him in 1738, says, “ You are so complete a master, [[in 
the art of shorthand,] that I shame at my own writing when I see the 
neatness of yours.” No one can doubt this opinion who has seen Charles 
Wesley’s Journal, begun in America in 1736, containing page after page of 
the neatest and most accurate shorthand ; his shorthand Telemachus ; his 
copy of the letters relating to the supernatural disturbances at Ep worth ; 
his extracts from the letters received from the Countess ot Huntingdon ; 
his Scripture selections ; his various fugitive pieces ; and — not least of all, 
but one of the most remarkable monuments of his patience, perseverance, 
and skill in this method of writing — a manuscript volume of the Book ot 
Common Prayer, containing the Morning and Eveuing Services, together 
with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for the year, and having on the last 
page the following inscription in his own handwriting : — 

Finished, July 12, 1778, 
in a Fortnight, 
by C. W., aged 70. 

Shorthand afforded the poet an opportunity of expending the torrent of 
his thoughts, without exposing himself to inconvenient remarks. On the 
same paper together with matter of a very different description in ordinary 
writing, you may find an outburst of scorn or indignation. Our friend 
Mr. Chubb has in his possession the Epitaph on Richard Kemp, in the 
handwriting of Mr. Charles Wesley; which he justly values, and very 
properly exhibits among his curiosities of literature. That paper contains 
also four lines of shorthand, insignificant in appearance, but, when 
deciphered, giving out the following sarcastic epigram : — 

“ * Take time by the forelock,’ is old Charles’s word. 

* Time enough,’ quoth his son, with the air ot a lord : 

‘ Let the vulgar be punctual ; my humour and passion 
Is to make people wait, or I can’t be in fashion. 

If I follow the great only when they do well, 

To the size of a hero I never can swell : 

But to me, insignificant wight, it suffices. 

If I follow them close in their follies and vices ! ’ ” 

The London riots of 1771 may have been the occasion of the following 
jeu d’ esprit : — 

“ Huzza, for liberties and laws, 

For Cromwell and the good old cause ! 

The glorious struggle is begun 
And Forty-Five is Forty-One : 

The rebel rout secures our quiet, 

By threats, and violence, and riot ; 

Brings ministers and kings to reason, 

By libels, blasphemies, and treason ; 
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In law’s defence all law suppresses ; 

And London votes no more addresses : 

of does arise 

To open and to bless our eyes ; 

Old Noll we see in Wilkes return, 

Hugh Peters is revived in Hearn ; 

For liberty rebellion fights, 

And hell supports the Bill of Rights ! ” 

His “Appeal to a Friend,” in 1744, on the ingratitude and abominable 
accusations of a much-loved convert, a minister, who proved unfaithful, 
extends through several neatly written pages of shorthand, in double column ; 
the following lines are a specimen of this yet unpublished poem : — 

“ Poor reckless prodigal, by grace Divine 
Drawn from his husks, his harlots, and his wine, 

My arms received him with a fond embrace ; 

I kiss’d the filth and sorrow from his face ; 

For him I join’d the’ acclaiming hosts above, 

And loved him with my heavenly Father’s love ; 

Cared for his soul with never-wearied care, 

Son of my choice, and burden of my prayer ; 

Rejoiced and gloried when he did run well, 

Labour’d his faults and follies to conceal ; 

In toils and tears my kind concern express’d, 

And cherish'd the young viper in my breast, 

Till by my friendship warm’d he shot his dart. 

The sting of subornation, to my heart ! 

“ See the bold wretch, again for Satan bold. 

By pride to every desperate evil sold ; 

Head of a ruffian-band in malice join’d, 

Scum of the church, and scandal of mankind, 

Choice synagogue, by dire revenge allied. 

Worthy of such a cause, and such a guide ; 

Whose calmer thought may moderate their zeal, 

Give each their part, and stroke them to his will ; 

M hose wisdom may in league offensive join 
The tutor’d harlot and the sound divine, 

Their horrid tale more plausibly to’ indite. 

And teach the’ infernal frogs to croak aright. 
***** 

O God ! for what am I reserved ? or why 
Held on the rack of life, forbad to die, 

Compell’d beneath Thy heaviest plague to stand. 

And fear the bruisings of Thy vengeful hand ? 

Why hath Thy wrath let loose these dogs of hell ? 

Thy ways and judgments are unsearchable ! 
***** 

But wipe at last the sorrow from my eyes, 

And save my soul from death, the death that never dies ! ” 

It. was most gratifying to Byrom to learn that his art had been practised 
in America, and had been found useful there that it had been of most 

essential service to Charles Wesley, as Secretary to General Oglethorpe ; 

that he had taken down in shorthand the conferences which had been held 
between the English and the Indians ; — and that the universal alphabet, 
which he (Byrom) had given to John Wesley in Manchester, before his 
departure for Georgia, had been applied to the Indian language by another 
ot his pupils, Mr. Ingham,* who had succeeded in forming a vocabulary 
containing perhaps one half the words in the Indian language, 

* This companion of the Wesleys in Georgia was afterwards known as the Rev. 
Benjamin Ingham, M.A., Rector of Aberford in the county of York ; who married 
the Lady Margaret Hastings, daughter of Theophilus, seventh Earl of Huntingdon, 
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^ In those days letters from America were sought after with eagerness. 
Those of the Wesleys were deemed especially interesting, and were passed 
from hand to hand to be read. Byrom has this record, in his shorthand 
journal “ Tuesday, August 24th, 1736.— Last Saturday Mr. Clayton 
called here with a young clergyman of Christ Church, Oxford, (who was at 
his house,) where he had entered his brother. They called for Mr. Wesley’s 
letter from Georgia. I drank tea with them and Mr. Rivington in the 
afternoon.” 

Byrom describes his meeting with Charles Wesley after his return from 
Georgia, as follows : — 

*5 [byrom’s shorthand journal.] 

“Friday, June 10th, 1737. — At the Duke of Devonshire’s, nine o’clock. 
I met Mr. Charles Wesley in the street, who was coming to Abington’s, to 
call upon me. He turned back, and came with me as far as the duke’s, 
and then went to Mr. Hutton’s, where he lodges. He told me that he was 
to go again to Georgia ; that he had several books written in shorthand, 
which had been of very great use to him in America ; that Mr. Ingham 
had applied the universal alphabet (which I had given to his brother when 
he was at Manchester) to the Indian language, and that it did very well 
for all the letters and sounds which were to be met with in that language ; 
that Mr. Ingham had composed a catalogue of half the words in their 
language already j that he himself had taken down the conferences which 
had been [held] between the Indians and the English, in shorthand ; that Mr. 
Oglethorpe had done great things ; that there was a man that was trans- 
ported for felony (one Wright) that had done great harm, and was a great 
enemy of Mr. Oglethorpe’s without reason ; that there was little hope of 
converting the poor Indians to the Christian religion, while a few traders 
there, for the sake of getting a little money, were suffered to make the 
Indians drunk, to cheat them, and to play such roguish tricks as did often 
make great mischief among them. He said that Tomochachi had a fever, 
and, being visited by Mr. 0., had said in answer to a question, ‘ The great 
Being that gave me breath will take it when He pleases.’ 

“ Saturday morning, 11th. — Abington’s. Have not writ for these two or 
three weeks past. As usual, we have had meetings every Tuesday night, 
and, of late, Thursday and Saturday, to fix upon a paper of Dr. Hartley’s, 
which he finished after various alterations, and gave to me on Thursday 
night last at the Hoop, our place of meeting. Nobody there but he and I, 
and Mr. Walton, and Fouquier. (‘ The maid is dead; why trouble ye the 
Master ? ’ comes into my mind, as to the discouragement that is met with 
in life ; that we should still pray and not faint, and do our best.) 

“ Yesterday, Friday. — Charles Hindley was to have come with my horse, 
but he did not. I breakfasted with Mr. Wray, who read Dr. Hartley’s 
paper, and said that he was a clever fellow. But his objection was, its 
being too long. I stayed at my lodging this afternoon : Mr. Charles 
Wesley came and drank tea with me, and had his book again of shorthand, 
[respecting] Georgian matters ; * in which I found many odd things and 

and was a zealous promoter of Methodism. A manuscript volume of poems by Mr. 
Ingham is in the possession of the writer of this note. Theophilus Hastings Ingham, 
Esq., of Marton-House, in Craven, a magistrate of the West Riding of Yorkshire, is’ 
grandson of Mr. Wesley’s companion and friend. 

^ * Where is Charles Wesley’s book of shorthand relating to Georgian matters ? 
This book, if it can be recovered, with all his other writings, should be preserved 
under official care. 
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strange accounts, and could not tell what to make of Mr. Oglethorpe, 
who understands (as he says) St. Paul about celibacy so oddly, that he 
would not allow it to be so much as a permission. Charles himself talked, 
1 thought, prettily, at last.” 

It may be no matter of surprise, that Charles Wesley, who a few years 
later preached the raging mob at Norwich into silence and good humour, 
should win from Byrom the record that “ he talked prettily, at last,” — 
even when he talked in favour of Oglethorpe against Byrom. The latter 
was evidently desirous of a thorough knowledge of the character of his 
interesting friend, and took the opinion of others respecting him. 

Chaddock, of Chaddock, in the county of Lancaster, w r as a common 
friend of Byrom and the Wesleys. He was related to Tong, of Tong, in 
the same county ; and perhaps to Byrom also, — for he addresses him as his 
cousin. His opinion of Charles Wesley after his return from Georgia is 
given in a letter still extant. Humility, piety, and earnestness in religious 
exercises were already among the prominent features of the young clergy- 
man’s character, as described in the sentences following. 

MR. CHADDOCK. TO JOHN BYROM. 

“ London , September 27 th y 1737. 

“ Dear Coz., — I received your last favour, 19th instant ; and will hint 
your sentiments, in that modest manner you speak of, to our shorthand 
brothers, the first time I have the happiness to be amongst ’em ; which I 
fear will not be soon, because Mr. Windham is set out on his travels. Dr. 
Hartley came to Mr. Tuneman’s last w'eek. He looks well, and presents 

his best respects .....If you wonder how I came to write in Mr. W.’s 

[Wesley’s]] letter, know that he let me copy the verses enclosed ; and I 
write at large ( alias longhand) to cover the shorthand, and prevent our 
peepers in the posthouse from opening it, w hich is constantly done when 
the shorthand is perceivable through. But to answer your last : — The 
freedom w r ith which you express your thoughts is a greater proof of your 
friendship, and accordingly is more kindly received by me. In young 
professors, commonly, the tares of vanity appear amidst the good grain : 
but in the person spoken of,* I profess, I can’t discover any, tho* I’ve had 
my eyes upon him for years. Nay, those occasions which might afford 
him the greatest reasons for pride are (if I may believe his own words) tii3 
greatest means of humbling him. One Sunday, walking with him from 
church when there had been a very full congregation to hear him, ‘ O, Mr. 
C.,* says he, * when I got into the pulpit 1 was humbled exceedingly ; to 
think, if, after teaching so many, 1 should fall short of my duty myself, 
and, having preached to others, should myself be a castaway.’ But I must 
be foolish to think any words are a proof that a man is humble : no, we 
must judge of the truth of them by the spirit of the man, by the manner 
of his life, his designs, exercises, and the company he keeps. Therefore, 
leaving ray friend to the judgment of God, I can only say that I am obliged 
to thank God for the advantage of seeing such a simple and unaffected piety 
as appears in all his manners, which, I believe, proceed from a pure fund ; 
and for his conversation, and encouragements to walk before God with my 
whole heart, which I hope with renewed endeavours I shall strive to do, 
daily renouncing myself, and taking up my cross ; that thus, partaking of 

* Charles Wesley ? 
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my Saviour’s death, I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection 
in me. I beg you ’ll not forget me in your intercessions ; for you have 
always a place in mine. And, pray, from time to time communicate such 
hints as may make me reflect upon the importance and end of life. Con- 
verse with me as often as you can by letter ; for you know I love to talk 
with you, because you strive to set my heart right, and to give me true 
notions of life ; for which accept my love and thanks, and believe me, 

“ Your very affectionate and obliged friend, 

“ W. C.” 

In reply to a letter which was addressed to Miss Atherton, the present 
owner of Kersall Cell, and proprietor of Byrom’s invaluable manuscripts,* 
we are politely informed by her friend, Miss Bolger, (a skilful decipherer 
of shorth ind,) that “ the only Wesley manuscript found among the papers 
of John Byrom was the shorthand letter by Charles Wesley,” — from which 
we gather that he obtained pupils for his friend, and perhaps himself 
assisted as a teacher of shorthand. The letter is subjoined. 

CHARLES WESLEY TO JOHN BYROM. 

. [iN SHORTHAND.] 

“ September 25 th, 1737, Mr. Chaddock' s. 

“ Dear Sir, — An uninterrupted hurry has prevented my writing sooner. 
1 am now forced to borrow a piece of Sunday. Next week I return to 
Oxford, and will then hud time to look about for subscribers. Between 
twenty and thirty have given me in their names. The printing your pro- 
i posals would bring in great numbers, and give me an opportunity of trying 

my interest before I leave England. Dr. Richardson, Master of Emmanuel, 
and others of your Cambridge friends, take it a little ill they hear nothing 
of the proposal from you. People, I much believe, would come generally 
into it, were there any time (however distant) mentioned, wherein the 
thing would probably be published. You will pardon my troubling you 
with my impertinent memoranda. By your leave and written communica- 
tion, I would immediately begin to take subscriptions. My very humble 
service to all friends at Manchester ; Mr. Clayton, in particular. I fear, 
by his silence, my letter to him miscarried. Pray, favour me with your 
opinion of Mr. Gambold’s verses.t Mr. Chaddock sends his service : I 
hope he begins to be in earnest. I have only time to desire your prayers 
for your obliged and affectionate 

“Charles Wesley.” 

* Perhaps the most interesting part of these long-concealed treasures is that con- 
taining memoranda of Byrom’s studies, written in books of every possible shape, and 
in handwritings of every conceivable character, showing a power of manipulation 
scarcely rivalled by any other professor of calligraphy. These exhibit the extent, the 
variety, and the accuracy of his literary studies, in a striking and indeed amazing point 
of view. There seems hardly to have been any language, of which the literature was 
of any value, which he did not master ; and his writing of Hebrew, Arabic, &c., was 
such as the graver might vainly attempt to imitate. Nor was there any scientific or 
literary question, agitated by scholars in his day, into which he did not heartily enter. 
To these journals, however, it is impossible to do justice by any attempt at publica- 
tion. They remain wonderful memorials of “ the industry of an idle man.” 

*f- Mr. Gambold’s verses are upon “ Religious Discourse.” The first line is, — 

“ To speak for God, to sound our Saviour’s praise.” 
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Various particulars relating to the Rev. William Law are reserved for 
our paper No. III. Meantime it would appear, from the following deci- 
pherings, that Byrom did not agree with the Wesleys in their opinion of 
his friend. 

“ Saturday, July 2d, 1737 . — Mr. Charles Wesley called as I was shaving, 
and brought two letters about the Mystics that he had mentioned ; one from 
his brother in Georgia,* the other an answer to it from the brother at 
Tiverton, t — and both of them unintelligible to me. I wondered where 
Mr. John Wesley had got his notions from : for he mentioned Taulerus ^ 
amongst the Mystics, and Mr. Law, who was but very ill understood as 
it seems to me. He defined the Mystics to be those who neglect the 
use of reason, and the means of grace : — a pretty definition! I told Mr. 
Charles Wesley that it was from the Mystics, if I understood whom 
they meant by that title, that I had learnt that we ought to have the 
greatest value for the means of grace. There was the expression, ‘ If any 
like reading the heathen poets, let them have their full swing of them,’ 
— or to this effect : at which I wondering, he said that it was the advice of 
Mr. Law*, and talked very oddly, I thought, upon these matters. He would 
have left the letters with me ; but I chose to read them and give them back 
again : for I did not much like them, and thought that neither of the 
brothers had any apprehension of Mystics, if I had myself, — which [is 
matter of] query : but, if I have, I find it necessary to be very cautious 
how one talks of deep matters to everybody. What is given to a great 
sinner, as myself, for his help, may not be a proper way of treating a more 
innocent person. God only knows : to Him be glory ! Amen. — As we 
went along, he said, ‘ Do not you think that a palpable mistake of Mr. 
Law’s, in his Serious Call , that there is no command for public worship in 
Scripture?’ § — and he said that it was much that he would not leave it out. 
I endeavoured to show him what a trifling objection it was : but he per- 
sisted a little obstinately ; and I thought that it was better to let alone the 
contention about it. I believe that he has met with somebody that does 
not like Mr. Law, by his telling me the other day of the objections made 
against the title of the book, A Demonstration; and my zeal for vindicating 
the book is too [great], I fancy. 

* John Wesley. 

+ Samuel Wesley, 31. A., elder brother of John and Charles, Usher of Westminster 
School. Owing to his attachment to Atterbury, and his opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole, he was debarred of all hope of preferment at Westminster : but in 1732 he 
was appointed Master of Tiverton School, in Devonshire; where he died in 1739. He 
was a very high Churchman, and much opposed to the irregular proceedings of his 
brothers ; an excellent scholar, withal, and a good poet. 

+ John Taulerus, a Dominican monk, and celebrated Mystic divine, died at Stras- 
burg in 1301. His Theologia Germanica was much admired by Luther, and has been 
translated into several languages. He bore with exemplary patience the persecutions 
of the monks, whose notorious vices he lashed with great freedom. 

§ The passage occurs in the first chapter of the “Serious Call,” beginning, “ It is 
very observable that there is not one command in all the Gospel for public worship ; 
and perhaps it is a duty that is least insisted upon in Scripture of any other.” Law’s 
object was to excite a devotional spirit ; and he opposed formalism at the expense of 
our blessed Saviour’s example, who regularly attended the public worship of the 
Jews. Byrom’s poem, “Church Communion, from a Letter of Mr. Law’s,” was 
written with a similar view ; and eloquently enforces the indisputable truth, that — 



“ Christianity that has not Christ within 
Can, by no means whatever, save from sin.” 
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“ I believe that Mr. Law had given his brother, or him, or both, very 
good and strong advice, which they had strained to a meaning different to 
his. He said that he was to go to one Mr. Hooke in Hertfordshire, a 
clergyman that was of Trinity College,* to teach him shorthand : for he 
would learn if my book was not to come out in a twelvemonth, which I 
told him that it would not. He said that he had learnt Weston’s before ; 
that it would do well if everybody learnt Weston’s first, and then ours 
would be such an ease to them. I told him, upon his asking if I had a copy 
of Dr. Hartley’s paper, No, that the doctor had it himself ; and I went with 
him thither, and the doctor gave it him. I went as far as the park with 
Charles Wesley, and took leave with him; thence to Mr. Lloyd’s, who 
was still at Windsor.” 



III. LONDON. 

A lively and well- written book is Law’s “ Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life.” Each reader finds in it a striking delineation of his own 
character, and of the character of his friends also. It contains descriptions 
of society in its various phases, more numerous and entertaining than are to 
be found in the most popular modern novel. It deserves to be read uni- 
versally, and would, no doubt, be much more read than it is, if the word 
“serious” did not occur on the title-page. In the sense of earnest and 
truthful , the book is “serious:” but it is neither dull nor uninteresting. 
It is one of those writings of the Rev. William Law, which, in the words 
of Mr. Wesley, “ will remain an everlasting testimony of the strength and 
purity of the English language.” The celebrated Dr. Johnson is reported 
to have said, “ When I was at Oxford, I took up Law’s ‘ Serious Call to a 
Holy L ife,’ expecting to find it a dull book, (as such books generally are,) 
and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law quite an overmatch for me ; 
and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion, after I 
became capable of rational inquiry.” The share which Mr. Law’s “ Chris- 
tian Perfection” and “Serious Call” had in moulding Mr. Wesley’s reli- 
gious life at Oxford, (which finally resulted in Methodism,) will impress 
all lovers of vital godliness with a sense of the obligations of the Christian 
world to those books, and to their author. 

In February, 1729, Byrom notes that he “bought Law’s ‘Serious Call,* 
of Rivington.” Three days after, he complains, “I have bought Mr. Law’s 

book since I came to town, but have had no time to read him yet I 

find the young folks of my acquaintance think Mr. Law an impracticable, 
strange, whimsical writer ; but I am not convinced by their reasons. For 
Mr. Law, and Christian religion, and such things, they are mightily out of 
fashion at present. Indeed, I do not wonder at it : for it is a plain, calm 
business ; and here people are, and love to be, all of a hurry, and to talk 
their philosophy, their vain philosophy, in which they agree with one 
another in nothing but in rejecting many received opinions.” Within a 
month, however, Byrom had not only read Law’s book, but had expanded 

* John Hooke, B.A., 1723; M.A., 1727- It is probable that as a teacher of 
shorthand Charles Wesley employed part of his time, and improved his income, while 
he waited his brother's return from Georgia. 
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one of that author’s striking passages into an amusing poem, “ The Pond,” * 
which begins with the quaint line, — 

“ Once on a time a certain man was found,” &c. 

These verses Byrom recited to Law himself, when on a visit to him at 
Putney, March 4th, 1729. “Mr. Law' laughed,” Byrom wrote to Mrs. 
Byrom, “and said he must have a copy of them ; and desired I would not 

put the whole book into verse, for then it would not sell in. prose So 

the good man can joke.” 

Byrom agreed with the Wesleys and Mr. Law in the desire to live a 
devout and holy life. During his visits to London, to obtain subsistence 
for his family by teaching, his time was much occupied among the wits 
and politicians of the day ; but he longed for retirement from the world, 
and often breathed most earnest prayers for fellowship with God. lie 
composed the hymn, sometimes attributed to John Wesley, — • 

“ Come, Saviour, Jesus, from above,” &c.,+ — 

and other pieces in a similar strain. The following may he taken as a 
sample. 

“tiie desponding sour.’s wish. 

“ My spirit longeth for Thee 
Within my troubled breast, 

Although I be unworthy 
Of so Divine a Guest : 

“ Of so Divine a Guest 

Unworthy though 1 be. 

Yet hath my heart no rest, 

Unless it come from Thee. 

“ Lhiless it come from Thee, 

In vain I look around ; 

In all that I can see, 

No rest is to be found. 

“ No rest is to be found, 

But in Thy blessed love ; 

O let my wish be crown’d. 

And send it from above !” 



“THE ANSWER. 

“ Cheer up, desponding soul : 

Thy longing pleased I see ; 

’Tis part of that great whole 
Wherewith 1 long’d for thee : 

“ Wherewith I longed for thee, 

And left my Father’s throne ; 

From death to set thee free, 
t To claim thee for my own. 

“ To claim thee for my ow n, 

I suffer’d on the cross ; 

O were my love but known. 

No soul could fear its loss ; — 

* Byrom’s Poems, vol. i., p. 4G. (Edition of 1814, by James Nichols.) 
f Wesleyan Hymn-Book, p. 273. 
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“ No soul could fear its loss. 

But, fill’d with love Divine, 

Would die on its own cross, 

And rise for ever mine * 

When the Wesleys, having sought and found Divine mercy, began to 
preach the necessity of the new birth in order to holiness, and, with the 
doctrine of justification by faith in Christ alone, insisted on the kindred 
doctrines of the knowledge of sins forgiven, and the witness of the Holy 
Spirit to the believer’s adoption, Byrom looked on and heard with less 
displeasure than many of his contemporaries. 

Charles Wesley relates in his Journal that on Wednesday, June 7th, 
1738, he and others were remarkably blessed in a meeting held* in the house 
of Mrs. Sims, in London. He says, “ I felt myself affected, as on Whit- 
Sunday ; [[when he found peace through believing ;] was assured it was 
Christ.” Mr. Yerding “grew visibly in the faith, and we rejoiced and gave 

God thanks for the consolation Returning home in triumph, I found Dr. 

Byrom ; and, in defiance of the tempter, simply told him the great things 
Jesus had done for me and many others. This drew on a full explanation 
of the doctrine of faith, which he received with wonderful readiness.” 

Soon after this, Bvrom, writing to his wife, mentions many particulars 
relating to Charles Wesley, with whom he was in frequent intercourse, 
during John Wesley’s absence in Moravia : as, the offer of a curacy, which 
Charles Wesley declined because of the distance from London ; the piety 
of the Moravians, with whom he became acquainted through the Wesleys ; 
and his intention to say more on the subject of experimental religion when 
he should see his family again. The testimony to the impressions he 
received is the more valuable, because it was not intended for publica- 
tion. Need we apologize for inserting the letter nearly in extenso ? 

JOHN BYROM TO MRS. BYROM. 

“ London , Thursday nighty June 1 5th, 1738. 

“ My dearest L., — I should have writ to thee last post, that I had 
brought B[rother] Jos. and Mr. Greaves to St. Alban’s, and come back 
hither to satisfy the importunity of some shorthand friends, and to see 
some that I could not meet with before : but my horse was so lame, that 
I could hardly get him to London ; and it was so late before I could [do so], 
that I was obliged to dress and go to the Bishop of Norwich, + (now 
Bishop of Ely,) and he kept me till eleven o’clock ; and then I had Mr. 
Folks ^ to go to, whom I had promised in the park, as I went through ; 
and now I am come to Cos. Chad, to write a line that I am well, and hope 
that they will be well at home before this comes to hand. I comfort 
myself that my stay is to be so short, to what it used to be : for I find no 
sort of satisfaction in being absent from them whom I love the most ten- 
derly, and for whose happiness I am very eagerly and constantly desirous. 
I lie at the Axe, but am out all day. I have dined yesterday and to-day 
with Mr. Ch. Wesley at a very honest man’s house, a brazier, where he 

* Byrom’s Poems, vol. ii., p. 140. 

•f* Dr. Robert Butts, who was translated to Ely this year. 

X Martin Folkes, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., President of the Royal Society, 
died in 1754; having in 1751, in conjunction with Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
obtained a charter of incorporation for the Society of Antiquaries, of which he was the 
President. 




